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EXAMINATION, &e. 


OBSERVE that the Author, whoever he may be, of 

« Thoughts on the Engliſh Government,” begins his 
work with an appeal to the“ quiet good ſenſe of the people 
of this iſland;” and certainly no work had ever a more 
rational or diſpaſſionate commencement. The firſt pages are 
taken up with an enquiry into the nature and operation of 
that ** good ſenſe” with which the natives of England are ſaid 
to abound; they are a diſquiſition of its properties and effects, 
and ſeem to be the crude elements upon which a ſyſtematic 
proceſs is about to de formed, in which the original matter 
ſhall be analyzed, its component parts diſſected, and the uſes 
or abuſes of it completely inveſtigated. 

In an enquiry of this nature, it was neceſſary for the 
Author, not only to take into conſideration how the agent, 
good ſenſe, acts, but how it is acted upon. Therefore, whether 
it has kept firm poſſeſſion of the throne, it has erected in the 
human mind, and defied all the ſtorms that have been artfully 
raiſed to agitate the paſſions ; or whether, aſſailed on all ſides 
by falſchood and miſrepreſentation, it has ſuffered itſelf to be. 
; ſhaken from its ſeat, and perverted from its original purpoſe 
by the machinations of political demagogues; it is, as I ap- 
prehend, the tendency of this work to diſcover. 

Perhaps there has never been an æta that abounded ſo 


much with ſpeculations upon government as the preſent ; the 
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makers of new conſtitutions have been in this age as ſedu- 
louſly employed, as the founders of new religions were in the 
laſt; every day has teemed with ſyſtems which wanted no- 
thing but practicability to compleat their excellence; but in 
that reſpect it hath, alas! been found, that thoſe that have 
been tried have failed; and failed for a reaſon ſo obvious, that 
I wonder the ingenious ſpeculators overlooked it, namely, 
that they wanted a part eſſentially neceſſary to render govern- 
ment permanent, that is to ſay, A MONARCH! 

The Author, whoſe work Tam now examining, unqueſtion- 
ably obſerved this defect; and thinking he had certainly as great 
a right to ſpeculate on one fide the queſtion, as his patriotic an- 
tagoniſts had on the other, has done what any man of abili- 
ties, much reading, great loyalty, and obſervation, might have 
done: he has entered into a deep conſideration of theſe mat- 
ters, and ſeeing with what ardour perſons, to whom a revolu- 
tion muff be gain, were endeavouring to propagate republican 
principles, he has ſtood forth to counteract their nefarious de- 
fignsz not with a view, as hath .been inſidiouſly infinuated, 
to exalt one branch of the legiſtature above the other, but by 
promulgating the general principles of our government, analo- 
gically to ſhew, that to the prefent ſyſtem we owe our preſent 
happineſs; and that the attempt to vilify hat one part of it, 
is.a flow, but perhaps a ſure method to undermine and deſtroy 
the whole. 

To purſue this ſpeculation with effect, it was neceſſary to 
obſerve upon the parties that agitated the political world, and 
the opinions that floated in men's minds from the time of the 
Reformation : and he found that much of the evil that has 
abounded, had ariſen from the miſapplication of two terms, 

Religion and Liberty, in the laſt and preſent centuries, I ſay 
the terms, for the perſons that uſed either to excite an ebuli- 
_ * the public mind, were 2 with little more 

than 
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than the wards, at leaſt it does not appear that they paid a pro- 
per reſpect to the things ; as it is well known that they made 
religion a cloak for hypocriſy, and, at laſt, murder; and in 
our time, the word liberty has been as much, and in another 
kingdom as dreadfully perverted. And it is alſo well known 
even in this, that many a man has nnn 
bawling for public freedom. 

Exulting in the thought, that the ſchemes of falſe patriots 
againſt the real liberty of this age and country, have been hi- 
therto fruſtrated, he congratulates his countrymen that it has 
been owing to the exerciſe of that good ſenſe, which he ſays, 
and I firmly believe, abounds in this iſland ; and which it hath 
been the peculiar care of Providence to diſperſe ſo generally, 
| amongſt the middle and lower orders of our fellow ſubjects, 
who have, perhaps, more than any people on earth, been aſſail- 
ed by the united efforts of a party remarkable for a combina- 
tion of talents, and thoſe dangerous powers of elocution, 
which hath, both in ancient and modern times, among na- 
tions leſs firm, been the cauſe of the ſubverſion of govern- 
ments, and the deſtruction of millions. 

A ſtrong inſtance of the operation of that good ſenſe to 
which the Author alludes, has, ſince the publication of this 
pamphlet, been given, in the general conduct of the people, 
upon the two bills lately paſſed into laws; for although many 
intereſted and factious individuals have endeavoured, perhaps, 
for election purpeſe;, to render them odious to the public, and 
ſtanding on a pile of  miſrepreſentation which they had art- 
fully raiſed, have with renewed activity held them forth as 
the watch-words of a party, and endeavoured to move heaven 
and earth in oppoſition to them; yet the . quiet good ſenſe” of 
the people of England hath repelled all their exertions, and 
ſilently refuted all their arguments. The operation of theſe 
acts hath already, and will in time ſtill more ſtrongly ſhew 
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the futility and falſehood of the philippics that have been ad- 
vanced againſt them. It will ſhew that this mountain of 
miſchief, which has been ſtated to impend over our heads, is 
to be dreaded by none but thoſe whoſe conſciences tell them 
that they deſerveto be cruſhed by its fall! 

Here we ſee the advantage, which, as he ſays. © fortunately 
« for us, the people poſſeſs in all public matters,” and which 
ſurely it is no treaſon to ſtate “ as a gentle and uſeful ſway,” 
nor to wiſh © it may ever be maintained” but although this 
ſentiment can meet with no objection, even by the greateſt 
enemies of the work, I think it may ſerve to be drawn forth 
as a part of the context for a purpoſe that will ſoon appear ; 
it may ſerve to ſhew that the Author conſidered the people, 
with whom he unqueſtionably connected their repreſentatives 
as 4 branch of conſiderable importance; as poſſeſſing a gentle 
and uſeful ſway, and able up true revolution principles, to re- 
fiſt encroachments upon their underſtandings or liberties. 

An Engliſhman, therefore, thinks more of the civil liber- 
ties he enjoys as a member of the community, than of his po- 
litical, from which he perhaps derives the advantages he is 
in the habit of partaking; but the care of which, if he is 
uninfluenced by thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to warp his mind, he 
leaves to his repreſentatives, as his goed ſenſe tells him that 
much of the licentiouſneſs and diſorder of former times hath 
ariſen from an abundance of legiſlators, who nurtured in the 
het bed of party, undertook to make or reform governments, 
without being either by nature, education, or habits of life, 
fitted for ſuch elevated purſuits. | 

That the general tenor of an Engliſhman's ideas run more 
in favour of a monarchical than a republican” government, is 
a poſition which I ſhould ſuppoſe will not be controverted. 
It requires but a very ſlight knowledge of the hiſtory of this 
iſland to know, that that hath ever been their opinion, without 
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aſcending ſo high, as perhaps the fabulous period of Samet here 
or Brutus; it is well known that Cæſar found kings upon his 
arrival, ſince he is very liberal in beſtowing that title, and 
tho, their number was afterwards curtailed, it is certain that 
even when the Romans abandoned this ifland in the 5th cen- 
tury, they left kings behind them. The Saxons had kings 
as well as the Britons ; the government of the Danes who 
ſucceeded them, was monarchical, and fo dowiward, except- 
ing during the uſurpation that ſucceeded the great rebellion, 
to the preſent hour. Nay, even in that period, diſgraceful to 
the hiſtory of the 17th century, the protector who knew the 
inclination of the people to monarchical government, in order 
to render his own permanent, was obliged to aſſume the dif- 
torted likeneſs of royalty, to ſway the land with an iron ſcep- 
tre, and to act in a manner that was far more tyrannical than 
that of any king, or perhaps any uſurper, before the era of the 
French revolution. 

„The Engliſh,” ſays the Author, “ have a natural mo- 
« deſty,” which diſpoſes them to fill that place in ſociety 
which Providence has allotted them, and pay that voluntary 
reſpect to their ſuperiors, which in other countries is the ef- 
fe of legal and coercive reſtrict ions. This is not only ob- 
vious in their general character, but hath a good effect upon 
particular habits. An Engliſhman, is perhaps the laſt perſon 
that can be brought to have a good opinion of his own virtues 
or talents. He ſeldom thinks himſelf fit for more than one 
thing. A Frenchman thinks that he is fit for every thing. 
The one purſues his buſineſs, his ſtudies, his profeſſion, with the 
moſt ſedulous attention, and very frequently arrives at a per- 
fection which he is equally ſedulous to conceal ; while the 
other ſkimming over the ſurface of the ſciences, has, without 
touching one, as frequently the art and effrontery to perſuade 
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his friends, and even the public, that he has attained to excel- 
lence in all. 

This oppoſition of modeſty and effrontery, which ſo ſtrongly 
marks the character of the natives of the different ſides of 
the channel, hath been obvious of late in the effects which the 
equalization doctrines have had in theſe different countries. 

In England, although levelling principles were promul- 
gated with zeal and activity by a party, who, though Britons 
in appearance, were Frenchmen in their hearts; yet they 
were received by the great mals of the nation, with horror and 
diſguſt; becauſe, as the Auther obſerves, the good ſenſe of our 
countrymen told them, that we had all theequality wecould en- 
joy, in the participation of laws and right, while in France, 
the overbearing character of the nobility, that arrogance 
which I have remarked is the characteriſtic of the nation, 
firſt inflamed their combuſtible ſpirits, to which the writings 
of philoſophiſing ſyſtem-makers added fuel, and thus working 
upon the minds of an irritated people, produced that confu- 
fon which the reſt of Europe hath long deplored. 

In praiſing the virtues of our countrymen, the Author does 
not forget the tribute that is certainly their due for their love 
of quiet. Give us peace in our lime, lays he, is the lan- 
guage of our prayers, and how much this love of quiet, this 
deſire rathef to reform than te r ot; to convince by rea- 
ſon, than oppoſe by violence, is the general tenor of the con- 
duct of the nation, the obſervation of every one will con- 
vince him. If it was neceſſary to recur to inſtances, need we 
go any further than to the patience with which the lovers of 
the preſent monarch and government have borne the · load of 
obloquy which hath been caſt upon them. It is well known, 
ſuch was their Jove of quiet, that they never attempted any op- 
polition to the nefarious meaſures entered into by our gallic 
Britons, our conventions, correſponding conventicles, and af- 
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filiated ſocieties, till they attempted to extend their fraterniz- 
ing embrace, from Johnny Grots to the Land's End. It is 
well known that reams after reams, were publiſhed, that go- 
vernment was purified, reformed, vilified, directed, and, in 
ſhort, attacked on every ſide, both in pamphlets and newſpa- 
papers—till ſarcaſms upon every part of the machine became 
as plenty as aſſjgnats in France, before a pen was drawn in its 
The band of writers that ranged themſelves around the 
throne and parliament, reſted upon their arms, and obſerved 
a flight of quills that darkened the air, nor did they aim a ſingle 
ſhot at them, till the poiſon in which they had been dipped, 
began to ſpread to a degree that was alarming ; to a degree 
that arouſed the good ſenſe of the nation, and cauſed not only 
individuals, but counties, cities, towns, pariſhes, &c. to reſign 
the habitual love of quiet upon which the author hath fo ably 
expatiated ; and uniting in one phalanx as firm as undaunted, 
oppoſe their ſhields to the hoſtile attempts of the jaurneymen to 
the national afſembly and convention. The ſucceſs with 
which their exertions were attended, is too recent to require 
repetition, nor would it have been mentioned had it not ſeemed 
ſtill to have corroded the minds of ſome perſons, and to have 
been productive of much of the harſhneſs and aſperity with 
which the ſuppoſed Author of the pamphlet I am examining, 
hath been treated. . 
Whether that harſhneſs toward the ſuppoſed Author has 
extended to this work, I ſhall not take upon me to ſay; all 
that I wiſh is to offer my ſentiments upon the tendency of it, 
which T conceive to be not only politically innocent, but mo- 
rally uſeful, and this I alfo conceive may be the opinion of 
many. | 
There is ſurely no harm in praiſing a man, or a ſet of men, 
for being patient and forbearing towards their governors, for 
059 putting 
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putting the faireſt conſtruction upon their actions, and even 
ſhould their jealouſy be excited, for preferring their love of 
peace and quiet, to tumult and commotion, as it is certain, 
that upon all occaſions, good ſenſe is the ſecureſt armour, and 
it is far better to reaſon than 1 reſiſt. 

There is, I believe, in all men who truly love and value 


the government by which they are protected, a frame or 


temper of mind, which may be called fate jealouſy— This I 
know has been affected by modern patriots, but far from al- 
lowing it to operate in the extended ſenſe to which they ap- 
ply it; namely, to cavil at and thwart every meaſure that is 
undertaken whilſt they are out place — I believe in ſober and 
well regulated minds, it goes no further than to make them 
apprehenſive of every tendency in the people, or in any parti- 
cular members of the community, to endanger or diſturb that 
form of rule that is eſtabliſhed by the laws and cuſtoms of 
their country. So far is this political jealouſy to which the 
Author alludes (page 8) neceſſary, fo far it is guided by good 
ſenſe ; under what or whoſe direction it is when it proceeds 

further, it would be uſeleſs here to enquire. | 
The national character of Engliſhmen, upon which I have 
ventured the few preceding remarks, may be properly conſi- 
dered as an exordium to the work ; the Author now proceeds 
to what I term an hi/tcrical conſideration of the nature of the 
Engliſh government. Speculations of this kind have been 
ſo common in every nation, ancient and modern, into which 
letters and arts have found their way, that it would ſwell this 
pamphlet into a volume, were I barely to mention the names 
of the writers on this ſubject. No one has ever found fault 
with Ariſtatle and Cicera, though they lived in countries under 
a democratic government, and who were unqueſtionably the 
greateſt ſtateſmen and moſt conſummate politicians of their 
times.; or P:lyb;us, the moſt impartial hiſtorian that any age 
hath 
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hath produced for becoming theoriſts, and ſpeculating upon 
government. Nay, even preferring that which, like ours, 
conſiſted of three branches, the Regal, the Noble, and the 
Popular, though totally different from that which had ob- 
tained in the countries in which they reſided. 

Plato and Plutarch are decidedly in favour of pure Mo- 

narchy ; yet having had the good fortune to live in an age 
when the parties, if any there were, were only emulous 
which ſhould render the greateſt ſervice to their country ; 
when the end of all was the ſame, and men were too ſincere 
to cavil about the means, their writings have eſcaped the cen- 
fure which the Areopagus or the Senate might, had any of the 
leaders conſidered them as officiouſly loyal, have paſſed upon 
them. 
Leaving therefore the ancients with theſe few obſervations, 
as I ſhould cenſider it a waſte of time to endeavour to 
prove what is ſo well known; namely, that there was among 
them as many opinions upon government as there were 
ſeas; let us turn our eyes to the moderns, and enquire if 
their ideas upon the ſame ſubject, were more conſonant to 
each other. Certainly they were not; on the contrary, if the 
life of man were long enough to ſearch the volumes that have 
been written, to ſtudy the ſyſtems that have been erected, or to 
endeavour to underſtand the ſpeculations that have been of- 
fered, he would find that inſtead, as formerly, two or three 
philoſophers joining their talents to throw a light upon the 
ſubjeft, the modern innovators, individually purſuing the 
ignis fatuus of conſtitutions and governments by different 
ways, and that many of them have been led aſtray, and be- 
wildered in the reſearch. In ſhort, he would find that ſcarce 
any, two of them held the ſame opinion. | 


* Tis the firſt and moſt fundamental law, that he that is able to pro- 
teft is a King by nature to him that needs protetion, —PLUT ARCH. 
3 | | Machiavel, 
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MMachiavel, who was, I believe, more than ſuſpected of a 
conſpiracy againſt the Medicis, and who, for the conſtancy 
with which he endured torture, was rewarded with the poſt. 
of ſecretary to the commonwealth, was, as the French Conven- 
tion have lately been, a great admirer of Brutus and Caſſiuss. 
His maxims have by ſome been eſteemed as the eſſence of 
politics, and by others reckoned extremely dangerous. 
The character of Bacon, 


« The greateſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind,” 


as a political writer, is well known; as are thoſe of Hlabbs and 
Filmer; but although, perhaps, their opinions were all equally 
wrong, they certainly were conſiderably different. The latter, 
in his work, endeavoured to prove that, “ by the laws of God 
« and nature, Kings, and particularly thoſe of England, were 
tc inveſted with abſolute and unlimited power.” This doc- 
trine, to which the known conſtitution of the country, and 
the experience of every day, would have been the beſt confu- 
tation, raiſed up a hoſt of anſwerers. Men of genius, from 
Sidney down to Paine, have exerciſed their talents on the op- 
poſite ſide of the queſtion; and every one's recollection will 
ſerve to point out to him tracts, in which the republican prin- 
ciples have, without any regard to their own ſafety, been car- 
ried to as great a height as it was poſſible for the authors to 
carry them. It is pretty certain, that the tide, ſince the revo- 
lution in 1688, has run in favour of the latter kind of publi- 
cations. However the Whigs of that day might pride them- 
ſelves in the ſhare which they had in that glorious event, their 
ſucceſſors have not always taken the pains that they ought to 
have done, to inform us what Revolution they met to cele- 


brate. Nor do they ſeem very nicely to have diſcriminated 


* Which makes it probable that he was not entirely innocent of the 
crime laid to his charge, I mean the conſpiracy of the Soderin, 
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between Revolution and Republican principles. When they 
drank the cauſe for which Hampden bled in the field and 
Sidney on the ſcaffold,” I muſt confeſs, ſo contracted is my 
underſtanding, that I could only affix that obvious meaning 
which the plain common ſenſe of the words pointed out. To 
the milliards of pages, whoſe tendency was the ſame, I have 
ever given the ſame interpretation, and ſo, unqueſtionably, has 
the Author of Thoughts upon the Engliſh Government, 
who ſeeing the conſtitution affaulted on every fide, by doc- 
trines big with all the miſchief of anarchy and civil war, and 
bleeding at every pore, by the bullets or daggers of incen- 
diaries, hath endeavoured to explain the nature of that com- 
pact which ſtood upon a pivot; to ſhew the brilliancy of that 
gem, which the dregs of Gallic and Engliſh ink had, in ſome 
degree, obſcured, and to call upon the good ſenſe of the nation 
to reſtore it to its priſtine luſtre. . 

It is not a very eaſy matter for a man of genius, whoſe 
feelings are irritated, from knowing the effect which particu- 
lar doctrines have had with a certain deſcription of perſons, 
and the zeal with which they have promulgated them, to fit 
down coolly to his deſk, and weigh his words with the accu- 
racy of a judge delivering a charge to a ury. It is not very 
eaſy, when the poiſon hath been ſo liberally diſperſed over the 
land, exactly to proportion the quantum of antidate that may 
be neceſſary to counteract its effects. It is vety natural for 
a human mind, poſſeſſed of generous feelings, to endeavour 
to exalt, what its antagoniſts have endeavoured beyond all 
bounds to depreſs. This I believe to have given riſe to the 
paſſage in pages 12 and 13 of the pamphlet, which hath 
been cenſured, and which I take to be the only words that 
the utmoſt ingenuity of conſtruction could in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree conſider as hoſtile to the trueſt revolution principles, for 
this good reaſon, as, had there been any other, it would have 

| C 2 | been. 
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doubt, be affixed to it, when it ſtands alone, and is totally 
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been equally the duty, as it doubtleſs would have been the inclination 


of the cenſurers, to have drawn them forth upon this occaſion. 


Were I inclined to defend the obnoxious pages by analogy, 
I might find abundant examples in the ſpeeches of advocates, 
whoſe learning, and the brilliancy of whoſe talents I enthu- 
ſtaſtically admire; in which ſpeeches, doctrines which have 
long weighed down the oppoſite ſcale have been not only de- 
fended, but applauded. I might ſay, that when a trunk had 
ſhot forth two fair and goadly branches, to ſever one of 
them, in order to tranſplant it into ground where it might 
flouriſh alone, while the populace made perhaps a bonfire of 
the parent and the other branch, was what I conceive has 
been attempted ; and not only the trunk, but the noble branch 
of it hath been hacked and hewed without mercy, and though 
fome of the offenders have been taken, few of them have been 
puniſhed; becauſe in ſome places they have met with defenders 
who have entered into their cauſe with the zeal and ſpirit of con- 
federates. But I wave all theſe obſervations, to make one of 
more conſequence, namely, that it is impoſſible to imitate the 
pedant in Hierzcle:, and judge of the ſtrength and beauty of a 
manſion by a ſingle brick. We do not appreciate the merit 
or the principles of a work as we do the value of a ſack of 
corn, by a ſmall ſample. It is upon record, that the Whole 
Duty of Man has been turned into a libel upon particular 
perſonages, by writing their names in the margin of the paſ- 
ſages that were admonitions againſt ſuch and ſuch ſort of 
vices. Againſt ſuch criticiſm no author, ancient or modern, 
could ſtand; a genius expert at it might prove Homer a block- 


bead, Ariftides a ſcoundrel, and Tillaſſan an atheiſt, 


Let me now quote a few lines from page 11, in order to 


ſhew that the meaning aſcribed to the author in the obnoxi- 


ous paſſage alluded to, can only, if at all, which I much 
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done away by taking with it this part of the preceding con- 
text 

« Accordingly,” fays he, © the King « can enaf? no laws 
% without the advice and conſent, not only of the Lords ſpiri- 
«© tual and temporal, who are in ſome ſort counſellors of his 
« own chooſing, but alſo of the C:mmons in Parliament af- 
« ſembled; ang, the jealouſy with regard to property has 
« been ſuch, that in deviſing this meaſure the ſubje& has ſuf- 
4 fered a guard to be put upon himſelf; for the Commons, who 
4 are to adviſe and conſent, are not the people at large, nor 
« are they choſen by the people at large, but they are the 
&« Kmghts, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, who are reſpectively choſen 
in Counties, Cities, and Boroughs, by perſons of ſubſtance 
« and ſufficiency, who may ſafely be truſted with a charge 
««. where property is in queſtion.” 

In this paſſage the power of the three branches of the legiſ- 
lature is recognized and combined, and the dependence which 
they have upon each other, clearly and fully ſtated. A man 
who had ſat down to exalt one part of government upon 
the degradation of the other two, would, it muſt be allowed, 
have taken a very prepoſterous method to execute his deſign, 
had he began by equalizing them, by ſhewing that they were 
the efficient pillars of the ſame fabric, and that the whole 
building reſted alike upon each of them for ſupport. He has 
already explained (page 4,) the gentle and uſetul ſway which 
the people poſſeſs in pubtic matters; and fo far is he from 
ſuppoſing the Monarch can for a moment ſtand alone, that he 
aſſerts, in direct terms, that he cannot perform any of the le- 
giſlative functions without the advice and conſent of the Lords 
and Commons in Parliament aſſembled. Nay, in the next paſ- 
ſage he goes further, and ſays, „In this manner is the King's 
« power qualified in making the laws; his power in execut- 
« ing the laws is alſo qualified, by joining grand and petty 
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« juries in the adminiſtration of juſtice with his judges. To 
* theſe two controuls on the power of the king, muſt be add- 
« ed a principle which gives the nation another ſecurity for 
« the due exerciſe of kingly power; for though the king can 
« do ns wrong, yet if wrong is done by the application of the 
« king's power, as he never acts without advice, the perſon who 
« adviſes him is reſponſible to the law. 

I would here pauſe one moment in order to aſk, if the moſt 
violent Whig could have written a paragraph in which the con- 
ſtitutional balance, to which we owe our preſent happineſs, 
could have been more fairly and clearly ſtated:— Is it pre- 
tended, or inſinuated, that the king can either ſuſpend, or dif- 
penſe with laws without conſent of parliament? Are not the 
independence of judges, the interpoſition of juries, fully re- 
cognized? © Theſe adjuncts, ſays he, are ſubſidiary and 
occaſtional: and fo unqueſtionably they are!—Parliaments 
may be interrupted by prorogation or diſſolution: the courts 
of judicature are at ſome times of the year ſhut, but the king's 
power is a ſub/ſtantrve one, always acting by his officers for the 
good of the community. 

Having made theſe obſervations, which I thought neceſſary 
in order to introduce the obnoxious paſſage, and which I 


wonld wiſh the reader to keep in his mind, as he proceeds, I 


ſhall take up the paragraph, which appears to me in the light 
of a metaphor, founded (as metaphors always ſhould be) upon 
a true aſſertion, namely, „the Government of England is a 
* monarchy. — Who will ſay it is not? Had he termed it an 
Ariſtocracy, or Democracy, he would have been equally right; 
becauſe every one knows, that they are its component parts. 
Then why term it only a Monarchy? Why not ſay, as it 


really is, that it is a mixt Government compoſed of the three? 


Becauſe it is generally ſuppoſed, that the monarchical part of 
It is the moſt ancient; becauſe we read of kings long before 
| parliaments 


E 


parliaments are mentioned; and becauſe, as he hath before 
ſtated, in the king's name is every operation of it performed. 

We now come to the metaphorical part of the ſentence. 
« The monarch is the ancient ſtock from which have ſprung 
6e thoſe goodly branches, the Lords and Commons“, that at 
« the ſame time give ornament to the tree, and afford ſhelter 
*« to thoſe that ſeek protection under it. But theſe are till 
« only branches, and derive their origin and nutriment from 
their common parent; they may be lopped off, and the tree 
« js a tree ſtill: ſhorn indeed of its honours, but not like 
« them caſt into the fire.” Here ends the metaphor, of 
which the reader will ſee the idea was introduced into the au- 
thor's mind by the conſideration of genealogical tree, ſuch as 
we have often ſeen with an armed knight at the root of it, 
from whoſe bowels iſſued a trunk from which ſprung branches 
loaded with the goodly fruit of Peers and Commoners. Conſi- 
dering monarchyt as the original of all government, it may 
well be compared to a trunk, and the branches to the lords 
and commons; but, ſays he, “they derive nutriment from 


The power of creating peers and ſuramoning parliaments are, it will 
not be denied, among the moſt ancient prerogatives of the crown. 


+ When mortality fell upon mankind by the vaſt inundation of waters, 
by the peſtilence, barrenneſs of the ſoil, or other adventitious cauſes, ſuch 
as we have underſtood have been, and fear may be hereafter, ſo that the 
arts of life and life itſelf were loſt, yet after a time when men have again 
encreaſed, as it were, from the few grains of ſeed that remained, it hath 
been found neceſſary for convenience and protection, that they ſhould aſſem- 
ble together in communities; they obſerved the beaſts of the field do the 
ſame: but the analogy did not ſtriftly hold; large companies of men grew 
diſorderly; it was neceſſary for the promotion of honeſty and juſtice, to 
give one among them, perhaps the ſtrongeſt, the father of the largeſt and 
moſt ancient family, or the moſt renowned for wiſdom, the power to rewaid 
and puniſh, and from this root ſprung monarchy. 

Polibius, Lib. 6. 
«the 
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« the parent ſtock, and ſo unqueſtionably they do. The 
branches of a genealogical tree are always ſuppoſed to have de- 
rived nutriment from the trunk; in purſuing this metaphor, 
he ſays, they may be lopped off. What ? the branches! and 
the tree, though ragged, deſpoiled, diſgraced, js a tree (till; 
hora of its honours, but not like them caſt into the fire“. 
This, which muſt be underſtood as a flight of the imagination, 
can only be hypothetically explained. 
 . Suppoſe ſome violent convulſion of the Rate ſhould ariſe, 
' ſuch as have heretofore exiſted in the contentions between the 
barons and the crown, during the reigns of the three laſt kings 
of the Norman race, when the people, conſidered as vaſſals or 
villains, made part of the property of the lord, and were an- 
nexed to the land like the Ruſſian peaſants. It is well known 
that, during thoſe times, the trunk has ſtood alone, and tho 
Morn of its hansurs has {till remained a trunk, and defied every 
ſtorm that roared around it, while the diſmembered branches, 
blown about in the contention, have been at one time borne 
aloft, at another ſwept along the ground, and perhaps at laſt 
a great part of them deſtroyed, or to uſe the author's expreſ- 
ſion, . caſt into the fire.” Suppoſe, as I have obſerved, theſe 
things to have happened more than once, is there any harm 
any treaſon or libel in metaphorically alluding to them. The 
boldeft flights of the imagination, the nobleſt productions of 


# The fame kind of figure with reſpect to the tree is made uſe of by our 
Saviour in his ſrmon upon the mount, though he applies it differently, to 
guard the people againſt falſe prophets, who appcared in ſheeps* clothing, 
but were in reality ravenous 2v0/Ves. 


« Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth 
« forth evil fruit.” 

« A good tree cannot bring forth evil {ruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
« bring forth good fruit. 

« Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn down, and caſt 
« into the fire.”” St. Matthew 6, 7. 
38 human 
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human genius, the beſt leſſons ancient and modern, ſaered and 
prophane, have come to us in the form of allegories and para- 
bles. A man may be a good politician who purſues his ſub- 
ject like a commercial traveller, and trots on at the rate of 
four miles an hour, he may perhaps the ſooner arrive at the 
point to which he direQs his exertions, but he will certainly 
be a dry which I call a bad writer. His labours may be ap- 
proved, but they will never be admired. * How much more 
faſcinating are the effuſions of a gentlemanꝰ who has contriv= 
ed to render even politics entertaining, and who, amuſing you 
as you travel through his pages at every turn of the road with 
objects equally new and beautiful, compenſates, by the bril- 
| liancy of his imagination, for the diſguſt and horror which his 
ſubjeQ has excited. 

But to return to the paſſage which has been ſo une cen- 
ſured, and in which my readers will ſee that though the firſt 
lines of it are metaphorical, the latter contains the moral orap- 
plication of the fablet, and are ſo fully explanatory that it is im- 
poſſible to miſtake their meaning. © The kingly government,” 
ſays my author, “may go on in all its functions, without lords 
* or commons; it has done fo for years toge her, and in our 
« times it does ſo during every receſs of parliament; but 
„without the king his parliament is no more. The king, 
therefore, alone it is who neceſſarily ſubſiſts without change 
« or diminution, and from him alone we derive the protec- 
« tion of law and government.“ 

This paſſage has cauſed a conſiderable degree of triumph 
among many, whoſe political offences, in their writings, have 


* Mr, Burke. 


+ I have heard of many who were great admirers of the Cock and Swine, 
the Tree of Liberty, the Red Devils, Hogs Waſh, Pigs Meat, and a thouſand 
of theſe elegancies, who thought this metaphor execrable. To them it 
ſeemed to want a certain ſal atticus which only democracy can give. 
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been far greater than thoſe of our Author, ſuppoſing him to be 
the man they mean, and to mean all that they aſſert. Confi- 
dering him as the head of that ſect, of which I profeſs myſelf 
an unworthy member, which hath been ludicroufly denomi. 
nated alarmifts, they are ready to fing Te deum upon his fall 
and the degradation of the party. Glad as I am that a four 
and diſcontented ſet can for a moment enjoy a gleam of ſun- 
ſhine that they can relax their features into a ſmile, and ſuf- 
fer the impulſe of hilarity to penetrate their minds, I would 
not have them triumph till they have gained the victory, or to 
uſe a homely proverb: © halloo. before they are out of the 
wood.” Perhaps the judicial critics upon this paſlage, may 
look to the intention. of the Author when he wrote it, and 
connecting his general character and the tenor of the work, 
conſider whether his meaning could poſſibly be to vilify the two 
branches of the conſtitution, in order to exalt beyond meaſure 
the trunk: but if he did not mean that, what did he mean? per- 
haps ſome one may alk : To this if I was in a proper fitua- 
tion 1 ſhould anſwer. 

The. whole work is an abridged hiſtory of the Engliſh go- 

vernment, and the effects which certain principles have had 
upon the general ſyſtem, and the particular paſſage which 1 
have quoted, is, in its former part as I have obſerved, meta- 
phorical, and in its latter, hiſtorical. 

The kingly government may go on in all its functions, 
„without /ords or common, —- Why ? Becauſe it has done ſo 
for years! When? Here it will be neceſſary to recur to its 
ſource in this country. I do not mean previous to the arrival 
of the Romans, nor even during their poſſeſſion of the iſland, 
for I have already obſerved, that the former part is ſo inter- 
mixed with fable, and the latter ſo connected with the affairs 
of the Roman empire, that it is impoſſible to diſentangle them. 
The only mode by which we can gueſs at their ſyſtem, is by 

looking 
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looking at that of other ſtates, particularly their neighbours the 

Gauls, who, it is well known in times of exigence, veſted the 
monarch with additional powers, ſ that he ftood alone. Of 
this deſcription no one has doubted was the government of the 

Britons, whoſe kings from Caſibelanus to Vortigern are frequently 

mentioned, and that they had the diſpoſal of the country, the 

lives and property of their ſubjects, there is every reaſon to 

believe. 

However, we have been left in the dark during the long 
wars between the Saxons and Britons, with reſpect to the form 
of government of the latter; yet from the little light thrown 
upon the ſubject at different periods, we may gather ſufficient 
materials to form a judgment that it was ſuch as had anciently 
been eſtabliſhed, namely, monarchical : for though we read 
the people ſometimes aſſembled, firſt, in the reign of Vortigern 
and his fon Yortimer, again to ſolicit Ambreſius therr monarch 
to take up arms: at another time to ele& Arthur king, and at 
ſubſequent periods, far diſtant from each other, it does not ap- 
pear that theſe meetings formed any part of the conſtitution, 
but were the irregular aſſembly of the populace, whom the exi- 
gency of the times had collected, and who diſperſed as ſoon as 
the meaſure that gave riſe to their meeting, was in a train of 
being carried into effect, while the kingly power was a /ub- 
flantive one always acting and always acted upon. 

The name of king was unknown to the Saxons in Ger- 
many. Their territories were divided into twelve provinces, 
over each of which a head or governor was appointed by the 
general aſſembly of the nation with whom the ſupreme power 
was lodged, This aſſembly was called /7:ttenagemer®, and was 
in all probability the model upon which our parliament was 
formed. In time of war, the aſſembly elected a general, like 
a Roman dictator, to command the army, and to be the chief 

* Aſſembly of aviſe men. 
D 2 or 
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or head of the commonwealth : but when Hengiſ got footing 

in this kingdom, it appears he altered this form of govern- 
ment, and immediately after the battle of Eglesford (455) took 
upon himſelf the title of king, which was continued by his 
ſucceſſors down to the time of the heptarchy, during which 
long period, of one hundred and thirty years, it does not 
appear that they ſought the counſel of their Thanes and Ealarr- 
men. |s does not appear, nor indeed is it very likely in the 
confuſion of the times, that they had recourſe to the Y/utcna- 
gemots: 2a circumſtance one would have ſuppoſed no more 
than parliaments likely to be paſſed over if they ever had 
exiſted. But it does appear, that their monarch reigned deſpo- 
tic and alone; and as a further confirmation, Rapin and other 
hiſtorians ſay, that aſter ' the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, 
© had been one hundred and thirty years in the ifland,” and 
conquered the beſt part of it,” then, and not till then,” 
* looking upon themſelves as one and the fame people, as 
they had been in Germany, they eſtabliſhed a form of go- 
„ vernment as like as poſſible to that which they or their 


_« anceſtors had lived under in their own country. They 


& formed their Mittenagemot to ſettle the affairs of the ſeven 
* kingdoms about the yea 587, after which period they 
are mentioned ſeparately in the Engliſh hiſtory. | 
Perhaps what 1 have already ſtated might be ſufficient to 
ſatisfy the reader's mind of the hiſtorical truth of the aſſer- 
tion, that the kingly government has gone on in all its func- 
tions without lords or commons ; but it may ſtill add weight 


to that aſſertion to obſerve. that it did fo again during the 
"reign of Egbert, who deſtroyed the heptarchy after it had 


exiſted two hundred and forty-three years, and with it the 


Saxon laws, Wittenagemot and every ſhadow of liberty, nor were 


theſe bleſſings fully reſtored till the reign of Alfred, mo 


66 
deed extended, modified, and made them almoſt what they 


now are. 

Fearful of being thought prolix, I paſs over the Danes, 
1 though every one in the leaſt acquainted with our hiſtory 
will diſcern, I could find betwixt the reigns of Edmund Iron- 

/ide and Harold, ſufficient matter to apply to my purpoſe. 
I come now to the princes of the Norman line, beginning 
with William the Conqueror, duriag the whole period of 
whoſe reign it is well known that the laws of A/fred, or, as 
they were more generally ſtiled, the Saxon laws, were ſuſ- 
pended ; though even his Norman adherents, who at firſt 
gloried in their dependance upon the king, but at laſt wiſhed 
to fecure the power and property they had acquired, tried to 
effect their reſtoration. It is not a matter of ſpeculation, but 
certainty, that Millium governed England as he governed Nor- 
mandy, without any check or controul upon his ſovereign au- 
thority. | 

The ſame was the caſe with Rufus, except that he did 
what his father never did. He promi/ed to reſtore the Saxon 
laws, which promiſe he never kept: he therefore acted —_ 
and conſequently deſporre. 

Henry the firſt advanced a ſtep further : he promiſed to re- 
ſtore the ancient government, which it ſhould be remarked 
was the darling of the people, groaning not only under mo- 
narchical but ſubordinate tyrannies, and confirmed his promiſe 
by a charter; but he executed it no better than his brother. 
His reign may therefore furniſh us with 2 proof to add 
to the many that I have adduced. 

It would be equally nugatory and endleſs to purſue all whe 
AuQuations of the people between monarchy and ariſtocracy, 
through the reigns of Stephen, Henry the Second, and Richard 
the Firſt, till the barons extorted the ſignature of Magna 
Charta from John; or thence through all the ſtruggles ' for 

power, 
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power, till the time of Henry the Fifth, at which period 
the privileges of parliament, were reſtored and underſtood, 
though they were frequently ſuſpended, and both peers and 
commons ſometimes lopped off from the monarch during the 
contention of the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and perhaps 
at ſubſequent periods. | 

The princes of the houſe of Tudor, grown wiſe from the 
contemplation of former misfortunes, found that there were 
better methods of governing parliaments, than by force of 
arms. Of what nature thoſe methods were, hiſtory has left 
us in the dark: all that we know upon the ſubje& is, what 
is ſufficient for my purpoſe, that in the reigns of Henry the 
Seventh, Henry the Eighth, Mary, * and Elizabeth, there were 
long and frequent ſuſpenſions, in which the monarch acted 
alone. 

- The firſt parliament called by Henry the Seventh was eight 
days after his coronation ; it met on the jth of November, 
1485. The principal buſineſs of it was to declare Henry 2 
king de jure, as he was already king de facto, and to ſe- 
cure the crown to his poſterity. When the judges had de- 
cided upon that in the following terms, . that the crown 
takes away all defects, and ſtops in blood, &c.” he diſ- 
miſſed them. Here was a long hiatus, in which, although 
the functions of the peers and commons were ſuſpended, thoſe 
of government went on ; for I find the next patliament was 
not aſſembled by the king, till the beginning of the year 1492. 
The chief buſineſs of this parliament ſcems to be the grant- 
ing the monarch a benevolence ; they were diſmiſſed, as was 
the cuſtom of the age in a very ſhort time, and the govern- 
ment again reverted to the king, Three years after, viz. the 


Edward the Sixth dying in his minority, I have not thought it ne- 
ceflary to mention the tranſections of the regency as an example. 
13th 
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13th of October, 1495, the king called another parliament ; 
the next in 1504, which only fat, “ till it had gone through 
the buſineſs of granting a ſubſidy to the king, and the bills 
againſt coiners and againft giving liveries, &c. Thiswas the laſt 
parliament in the reign of Henry the Seventh, who died the 
22d of April, 1509; ſo that, if we compare the dates of the 
parliaments, F and the length of the ſuſpenſions, we ſhall 
find ſufficient reaſon to juſtify the author of the paſſage we 
are examining, for h:ftorically aſſerting, ( that government 
% may go on in all its functions without lords or commons, 
e becauſe it has heretofore done ſo for years together.” 

Henry the Eightth did not think it adviſable to aGemble his 
parliament till the 21ſt of January 1510, ten months after 
the deceaſe of his father. Two years after, February 4, 1 512 
the parliament met again, in order to provide for the war 
which the king was about to enter into with France, and 
after a ſhort ſitting, they broke up, they were aſſembled again 
the 4th of November, in the ſame year; but did no more 
than grant the king a further ſubſidy and poll - tax for the ſup- 
port of the war. Henry having without cauſe declared war, did 
not chuſe to call a parliament, to demand another ſubſidy; till 
having expended the vaſt ſums left him by his father, together 
with all that he could illegally extort from the people, he 
was by neceſſity obliged to ſummon the great council of the 
nation. 

This parliament met the 15th of April, 1523, above ten 
years after-the diſſolutionof the other; and, not to tire the reader 
with matter which can add little weight to the authorities I 
have adduced, he will, if he refers to the hiſtory, ſee that there 
were conſiderable ſuſpenſions between the three parliaments 


» Holingſhead ſays, that there was a parliament in 1493, in which a 
fubſidy was granted; but I find no other notice of it. 
F Parliaments in theſe ages ſeldom continued more than one ſeſſion. 
of 
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of Philiþ and Mary, and alſo between the ten parliaments of 
 Elzabeth, and that thefe ſuſpenſions juſtify the author of the 

paſſage alluded to in all that he hath aſſerted; though perhaps 
if 1 choſe to urge it a further juſtification might be found in 
the reigns of the princes of the Tudor line, from the little 
ſhare that the two legiſlative branches ſeems to have had in 
the public tranſaQtions. | 
Thus much may ſerve to elucidate and prove, that the mid- 
dle part of the ſentence is as hiſtorically true, as the beginning 
is metaphorically ſo, and judging from what hath been, it cer- 
tainly was a natural inference to ſtate that ſuch things, it was 
within the icope of poſſibility might happen again, Suppoſe, 
for inſtance, at ſome far, very far diſtant period, ſome ambiti- 
ous and evil minded miniſters, ſuch as Buckingham, Strafford, 
and Laud, ſhould ariſe, who ſhould attempt what has been 
heretofore attempted, in the reign of the royal martyr, and 
ſhould perſuade fome future king to ſuffer them to govern 
in his name without a parliament *: we know that this, unfor- 
tunately for the former monarch and the country, hath not only 
been attempted but carried into effect: we know that govern- 
ment has, for a time, gone on in all its functions, without the 
aſſent of peers or commons, and knowing this, however, we 
may deplore the turbulence of ſuch times, the ambition of ſuch 
individuals, and lament the many cauſes that drove the unhap- 
py Charles to ſuch extremity, there is ſurely nothing erimi- 
nal in alluding to them in the manner in which, I apprehend, 
the author alludes, and even by a parity of reaſoning, to infer, 
that, however improbable, what has been may be again. 

In this light I confider the paragraph as far as I have ſtated 
and obſerved upon it, to be the ſpeculation of an ingenious 
mind, and, taking the context, and intention of that mind 
along with it, perfectly innocent, Had he aſſerted that the par- 
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liament might exiſt without the king, or that the nation could 
be happier under the tyranny of a- protetcter than the mild and 
limited government of a monatch, which if not afferted as T 
believe it to be, may be inferretl from almoſt every page of the 
works, of Meſſrs. Paine and Co. nay had he even elucidated his 
doctrine, and warmed the hearts of his admirers with florid deſ- 
criptions of the different anarchies that have ſubliſted from the 
wars of the Norman barons, to the grand rebellion of the laſt and 
the petty rebellions of the preſent century. Had he, as he might 
with truth, have aſſerted, that in the middle of the laſt age, 
the third branch of the legiflature, roſe ſuperior to the other 
two, trampled royalty in the duſt, tore mitres and corotiets 
from the heads of their poſſeſſors, drove the heir apparent into 
exile, uſurped his throne, and performed all the functions of 
government without the affiſtance of peers or Eng, and if he 
had added what has been may be again, let me aſk the mem- 
bers of the M hig · club whether they would have nen him 
moſt deſerving of praiſe or ptoſecution | 
That the kingly government has in this iſland gone on in all 
its functions without lords or commons, is, I think hiſtorically 
certain. The monarch hasfor ye ats together, repreſented every 
branch of the legiſlature; and in our times, he does ſo in every re- 
ceſs of patliament. If there is any doubt remaining in the 
readet's mind that the former part of this ſentence is a hiſtorical 
deduction, the latter would ſurely clear it. The functions 
* of parliament have been, ſays he, in former times for 
« years ſuſpended, and at preſent are fo during every receſs ; 
but without the king his parliament is no more.” | 
It may perhaps here be ſaid, that if the author means to re- 
cur, this poſition is not ſtrictly correct, for the aſſembly, call 
it what you pleaſe, that acted during the firſt part of the uſur - 
pation of Cromwell, performed all the functions of a parlia- 
; E ment, 
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ment, as he in the latter performed all, nay more than all, the 
functions of a monarch : however taking it in a general ſenſe, 
according to that legal fiction which ſuppoſes that a king never 
dies; and that the parliament does die, ſometimes a natural, 
ſometimes by diſſolution a premature death, it is certain that 
the premature death of the parliament, if occaſioned by the 
natural death of the monarch, who called them together, his 
parliament, that is the parliament he ſummoned is no more . 
Hit parliament is no more, all its functions ceaſes, if bills are 
in tranſctu they muſt be begun again, every tranſaction in which 
its privileges, regulations, and internal government is con- 
cerned, and in ſhort all and every public operation that has not 
received the ſanction of the three branches of the legiſlature 
muſt be buried with it, and can only be revived by the new 
proceſs of a new parliament, called by or renovated from, the 
members taking the oaths to the monarch who ſucceeds and 
who has been legally alive although his progenitor is really, and 
his parliament, i. e. the parliament that he aſſembled is meta- 
phorically dead t. 

The parliament, may 8 be conſidered as a fluctuat- 
ing body ſubject to change, ſuſpenſion and diſſolution; but the 


'In the year 1696, ſoon after the attempt to aſſaſſinate king William, 
the commons brought in a bill for the fitting and continuing of the parlia- 
ment, if the king ſhould happen to die, till the next heir in ſucceſſion ſhould 
come to diſſolve it, and that commiſſions ſhould continue in force till the 
further pleaſure of the ſucceſſor was ſignified, 

t Anne, and George the firſt, being empowered by the ſtatute of Wil- 
liam, quoted above, continued the parliaments that were ſitting at the time 
they came to the crown. George the ſecond diſſol ved that which was fit- 
ting, when he came to the crown, about a month after the death of his fa- 
ther, the parliament continued fitting after his preſent majeſty took poſſeſ- 
fion of the throne, but before A A was 
the difolution of the parliament, 
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king certainly and neceſſarily, ſubſiſts, to perform the execu- 
tive offices of government. He ſubſiſts, as the author rightly 
obſerves, without change or diminution, and from him, that is, 
as he has already ſtated, page 12, * from his officers and in his 
name alone we n derive the protection of law and 
„ government.“ 

I ſhall here end my critique upon this paragraph, only de- 
manding the privilege which every advocate claims of ſum- 
ming up the evidence I have adduced to prove the innocence 
of the intention of the author, 

The firſt is the context; I have already ſaid and here repeat 
it, that the only judgment that can be formed of the principles 
and deſign of a writer, in any particular paſſage, is by connect- 
ing that paſſage with the preceding and ſubſequent parts of the 
work. Taking thus a general view of it, it will appear that 
all that the author intended, and had it not been for the circum- 
ſtances in which it now ſtands—1 ſhould have apprehended all 
that could have been inferred from it, would have been that it 
was a harmleſs diſquiſition of the merits and properties of the 
Engliſh government, as operating upon the minds of the Eng- 
liſh nation: and if we conſider how that ſaid government hath 
been aſſailed on every ſide, by the ſpecious and ſubtilized ſyſ- 
tems of ſelf created philoſophers, by the inſidious acts of mob- 
created patriots, and /ately in the perſon of the chief magiſtrate, 
by the infernal weapons of, perhaps, hired incendiaries, and 
journeymen conventionaliſts, we muſt allow that it muſt have 
poſſeſſed ſtability, efficacy, and energy ſuperior to any other, to 
enable it to ſtand againſt thoſe engines, and that therefore it is 
well deſerving of a peculiar inveſtigation. 

Secondly, with this idea in the mind of the 8 how 
was it poſſible he could reflect upon the hazards to which both 
the MR and people have been expoſed, without feeling 
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ſome little irritation upon the ſubject? The human mind, like 
a ſpring when wound beyond its bias, will recoil, perhaps, ay 
much toward the oppolite courle, feelings highly wrought may 
perhaps in ſome paſſage of a work, however calm the general 
tenor of it may be, produce energetic language, and ** 
language i is frequently liable to two conſtructions. 

Let whatever meaning ingenuity may afhx to the paſſage 
we are examining, I muſt ſtill inſiſt, that the fair, the plain, 
the obvious conſtruction of it, is by a deduction from a meta- 
pliorical illuſtration to advert to hiſtorical facts, and by inform- 
ing us what hath been, to endear the preſent ſyſtem of govern- 
ment to aur hearts, to caution us to preſerve it as our moſt va- 
luable treaſure, leſt in ſome future period ſuch irregularities as 
have been ſhould be again. 

This I apprebend to be ſuch a dedution as the premiſes 
warrant, therefore I ſhall only. add, that in theſe times when 
oppolite opinions have been promulgated and adopted, not 
alone by the vulgar and ignorant, but by men of talents and 
genius, it is impoſſihle ſor us to be too guarded or cautious not 
to ſuffer a public prejudice or per ſanal animo/ity to betray our 
judgment. When the two ſermons“ of Dr. Sacheverel were 
firſt introduced into the houſc of commons, and the obnoxious 
paſſages declared lihels, it was obſerved, that Dr. Hoadley had 
preached and printed ſermons which were as ſtrongly libellous 
on the other {ide of the queſtion ; but the houſe was ſe j ir- 
_ Titated againft the former doctor, that they paſſed over the 


One preached. at the afſizes, at Derby, before the judges, grand jury, 
Kc. Avg. 35, 1709; the other before the lord mayor, aldermen, common- 
council, &c. aſſembled in St. Paul's cathedral, to celebrate thoſe two emi- 
nent preſervations, the diſcovery of the gun - powder treaſon and the land- 
1 both ſermons e AA WR vag 
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d egrint the later, nay; h id bee fibs mathe 
thought the exceſſes of door Hoadley ſo meritorious that he 
even moved the houſe to addreſs the queen to give him ſome 
preferment, which motion. paſſed in the affirmative : ſuch a 
ferment had the flight examination of Sacheverel's ſermons 
created in their minds, that they thought they could not do 
Sr eg RE 
ciples as violent on the other ſide, 

Boe revere. the gemphlen; in. which ee 
to a paſlage, in a page immediately preceding that which has 
ſubjected the author, whoſoever he may be, to ſo much obſerva- 
tion, he there ſays, * The king can exa# no laws without the 
advice and conſent not only of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
« who are in ſome ſort counſellors of his own chufing, but alto 
of the commons in parliament aſſembled, &c. Such, in page 
13, he continues, are the principles and conſtitution of the 
*« Evogliſh government, delivered down to us from our anceſ- 
a eee e demonſtrated to be from the evidence of 

* hiftory and record, and ſuch it is wiſhed they may conti- 
„nue, by nine tenths of the nation.” 

. 
appeal to the © quiet good ſenſe” of the people, did not include 
himſelf in the nine- tenths of the nation, becauſe through the 
whole of the work, he addreſſes the lovers of tranquillity 
and order, which is certainly not a deſcription of the other 
tenth ; becauſe the whole tenor of it ſeems to be a deſire to 
counteract the nefarious labours of this ſolitary tenth, and be- 
cauſe this ſaid tenth is-neither thought to adhere to the king, 
nor to be claimed by the church. 

There have been many among the critics upon this pam- 
phlet that have accuſed the author of endeavouring to annex 
| ſome improper idea to the word conflitution, and to make a diſ- 
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tinction where there is, is fact, no other difference between 
that and government, than between the fundamental and the 
executive parts of the ſame ſyſtem ; for my part, I am of opi - 
nion that if any improper idea, by which I mean a ridiculous 
one, can ever accompany the term conſtitution, it muſt be 
from its having been drawn forth, and hackneyed upon all oc- 
caſions, by a party that I believe to have meant every thing 
oppolite to what they profeſſed. It has like the word liberty been, 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, traveftied by being joined to 
perſons and things beneath its dignity, and as has happened to the 
ſublime poems of Homer and Virgil, ridiculed by being an- 
need to common ideas, and placed in improper ſituations. 
What can be more abſurd than the idea of a conflitutional 
patriot, can a man be a patriot and not conſtitutional ? «© A 
* conſtitutional magiſtrate is another phraſe—a conſtitutional 
« whig, a conf:tutional club, where the conflitution is ſupported 
« by a good dinner, where conſtitutional toaſts are drank, and the 
« next day promulgated to the great edification of the public®.” 

But to have done with this trifling ; every one knows that if 
we were to define the conſtitution, we ſhould fay that we mean 
whenever we ſpeak of it with propriety and exactneſs t, that 
aſſemblage of laws, inſtitutions, and cuſtoms, derived from cer- 
tain fixed principles of reaſon, and directed to the public good, 
that compoſe the general ſyſtem according to which the com- 
munity hath agreed to be governed. By government we mean, 


It does rot appear that the king's health is a conflitutional toaſt, as it is 
not in any lift that I have ſeen publiſhed of the Leges Convivales of the 
Wbig- club. 

+ The conflitutions of Clarendon, Hen. II. c. 3. were rules for the 
government, or rather regulation of churchmen and church matters, in 
Henry the firſt's time, they were called the conſtitution of the church, 
and a thouſand inſtauces ancient and modern, occur, in which the phraſes 
are confounded, ; 

whenever 
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whenever we ſpeak in the ſame manner, that particular ope- 
ration of laws, inſtitutions, and cuſtoms, and that particular 
tenor of conduct which a chief magiſtrate, and other magiſ - 
trates, under his influence and direction hold in the adminiſ- 
tration of public affairs. This is the general idea, yet it is well 
known that, the true diſtinction is often confounded, and the 
words conſtitution and government ufed indiſcriminately by 
writers, and almoſt always in converſation, but it is impoſſi- 
ble to ſuppoſe that a man who is a friend to government can be 
an enemy to the conſtitution or vice verſa. 
Io the obſervations of our author upon the attempts that have 
been made, with what ſucceſs is alas | too obvious, to ſettle a 
conſtitution and promulgate liberty in France, ſurely no one can 
have any objection. He laments that conceited deſire of inter- 
ference, to uſe no harther expreſſion ; which is characteriſtic 
of the gallic nation, and which hath always led them to try to 
convert the reſt of Europe to their tenets, whether religious or 
political, by formerly twining the goſpel around their ſwords, 
and latterly, placing the cap of liberty upon their ſpears. 
From their example he takes occaſion to warn his countrymen, 
and to inform them that, true © liberty is the reward of thoſe 
& only who are juſt and good, and is to be attained only by 
« thoſe who have” good ſenſe ** enough to underſtand it, and 
«to uſe it with moderation.” | 
The next paſſage that ſtrikes me is that which will be found 
at the top of the twenty fifth page, where the author ſays, © It 
ſeems to me, that moſt of the errors and miſconceptions re- 
ative to the nature of our government, have taken their 
** riſe from thoſe two great events, the reformation, and what is 
called the revolution.” Exceptions have been taken to the 
words marked in'italics, and it has been ſaid, that he intended 
to convey to the mind of the public, a ſarcaſm upon that glo- 
rious 
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rious event: but if the reader refers io page the thirty-ſixth, 
he will find that he ſtated the abdication of king James, and 
the tranſactions that enſued upon the vacancy thereby made 
in the throne ; not as ridiculouſly, but improperly termed the 
revolution, becauſe there is no legal authority for it.“ It 
6 was ndt” ſays he fo named by parliament, nor is it a 
5 term known in our laws. This term had certainly no bet- 
< ter original than the converſation and pamphlets of the 
„ time”. Jt has by ſome political writers, of whom lord 
Bolingbroke is one, been called a new Magna Chart, and 
might perhaps, with more propriety be ſtiled the reformation of 
government, in which the principles ſettled by X/fred, and reſ- 
tored by king John,” are enlarged, renewed, defined, and 
confirmed. | a 
The nation having derived ſuch an immenſe benefit from 
the tung, it would be abſurd to cavil about the word, had not 
the term revelation, like the term conflitution, upon which I 
bave before obſerved, been applied to principles and actions, 
which rather ſcem-to look Forward than backward, when they 
allude to that event. 2+ 
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From the ſtatute the firſt of William and Mary, to which the author al- 
ludes, it appears that what is called the rewvs/x/ton, was only conſidered 28 2 
regulation of government, and a revival of laws and rights which had for nine 
hundred years formed the conſtitulĩon of this kingdom. They had been pro- 
mulgated before this Ratute paſſed ; in the declaration of rights, and allow 
ed long previous to that in the act of reroghttion, the firſt of James the firſt, 
The only avelly in this bill was the clauſe that ſays; (If any king or queen 
« of England should marry a catholic, their ſubjects ſhould be abſolved from 
i their allegiance, &c."" It is well known, that Biſhop Burnet in his pn. 
ral letter wiſhed to normanize the revolution, and give to William the 
right of a congueror. Another pamplilet was publiſhed at the fame time 
to the ſame fe, both were very properly conſigned to the flames, at an 
: auts 
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If the admirers of the term revolution, mean by it that kings 
have abdicated, or deſerted, or been driven from their thrones, 
every one knows that James was notthe firſt monarch towhom 
ſuch an event hath happened. There are many inſtances in 
the hiſtory of Europe in general, and of this kingdom in par- 
ticular, yet I do not recolle& that the term hath been applied 
to any one of them, notwithſtanding which, as I have no doubt 
from the tenor of his work, that the author ſincerely rejoices 
in the circumſtance, he is too wiſe to object to, or ridicule an 
expreſſion which has been generally admitted, if not in legal, in 
hiſtorical writings, and always in converſation; had not that ex- 
preſſion been called forth and ſet up as a ſtalking horſe, behind 
which, it is thought, the well wiſhers to a revolution in petto, 
have endeavoured to lurk. To unmaſk their battery, to drag 
them from their ſtrong holds, ſeems to be his deſign, and in 
order to accompliſh it, he is obliged to ſhew the cauſes that 
led to, and ſome of the conſequences that have followed that 
event. | 

That modern patriots, forgetful of the conſtitution which 
had exiſted for. more than nine hundred years, ſhould only 
chuſe to celebrate that which was eſtabliſhed at the revolution, 
was an abſurdity that ſtruck the mind of the author, when 
he wrote the three words that are the ſubject of this diſcuſſion, 
and knowing in fact that the term was miſapplied, and that the 
conſtitution was not at that time formed, but only brought back 
to its original principles, he has guarded his expreſſions, and 
ſaid with propriety, as I apprehended : * It ſeems to me that 
«+ moſt of the errors and miſconceptions relative to the nature 


auto de fe, as heretical, There could certainly be no conqueſt where 
there was no reſſance, and I much query if our anceſtors fore ſa that the 
ſeventh article of the bill of rights, would ever make it a queſtion of 
prudence. | 

* What is called. | | 
| F «of 
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de of our government, have taken their riſe from thoſe two 
« great events, the reformation, and what is called the revo- 
« lution.” 

That they have been miſunderſtood or miſrepreſented, he 
endeavours to prove, and in that proof commends the actors 
in them, who inſtead of conducting them as modern reformers 
and revolutioniſis have done abroad, and wiſh to do at home, 
« proceeded in a way truly Engl;/>, they applied their remedy 
as far as the diſeaſe reached and no farther.” 

Tue long train of errors and fuperſtitions, which the igno- 
rance of ages had contributed to introduce and keep alive, fled 


before the ſun of literature, which roſe to illuminate the hu- 


man mind, at the dawt of the ſixteenth century. The whole 
ſyſtem of uſurped juriſdiction was deftroyed, the church was 
faſt bound to the monirch : that ancient fabric of government, 
the throne, reſting now upon goſpel and law, derived new 
ſtrength and additional ſtability. 

But alas! it was decreed that the government ſhould receive 
a ſhock from what had been eſteemed its main ſupporter ! The 
perſecution in the time of Mary gave riſe to the prritans, whoſe 
hiſtory our author traces, and lametits the dreadful effect of 
the republican principles, which they imported from the con- 
tinent and introduced into this country, for the purpoſe of un- 
dermining and ſubverting © the conſtitution of our government 
« as eſtabliſhed by law.“ 
_ To this part of the work there never has, nor never can be 


any objection, yet as an advocate, I think it neceſſary to make 
one obſervation, which may, perhaps, carry the reader's mind 


to the former ; he will ſee that, however irritated the author 


-might be at the eyents of the democratic times, and who can 
read of them without-irritation ? However he might deplore the 
dcluſion of the people, worked up to the higheſt pitch of en- 
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hufoftc 4 by the exertions of religious and political dema- 
gogues ; however his feelings might lead him to pity the wo- 
narch who fell a ſacrifice, and his exiled family, there is not 
a line, or word, that can be produced to ſubſtantiate the charge 
that hath been brought againſt the paragraph, pages 12 and 13, 
of a wiſh, (and ſuch a wiſh would not have been unnatural in 
the caſe of Charles, ſurrounded by a nefarious hoſt) that the 


regal part of our government, might riſe ſuperior to the other 


two, This is not a mere aflertion, whgever adverts to the 
pamphlet will ſee, that the whole tenor cf it will bear me out 
in it, They will alſo ſee, that it is not againſt the regular ſyſ- 
tematic adminiſtration of affairs, that his obſervations are di- 
rected, but againſt the anomalies of thoſe who wiſh to under- 
mine and ſubvert _* the conſtitution of our government, as eſ- 
* tabliſhed by law, who profeſs themſelves diſciples of that 
& ſchool, where the ſovereignty of the people and Billing kings, 


was firſt brought into ſyſtem, and hypocritically ſanctioned 


by the dictates of the goſpel.” 

That this ſchool has produced the republicans, the preſtyterians, 
and other /e&arians, and that their zeal, curbed and repreſſed 
aſter the reſtoration, ſaw. a happy occaſion to exert itſelf from 
the infatuation of James, to a religion, the tenets of which were 
tyrannical, and to a ſtring of words, ſuch as divine, indefegfible, 
hereditary right, paſſive obedience, &c, ſounds that contained no 
ſenſe, at leaſt nothing that could be made ſenſe of by the Eng- 
l;/h, that they took the occaſion by the forelock, and joining 
the moderate Tories and moderate I higs, in which two deſcrip- 
tions were comprehended all the wiſeſt and beſt people in the 
nation, and that this coalition produced, what is called the re- 
volution, is well known, This, which the reader will fee is a 


fair ſtatement, is, from the pamphlet, an abridged hiſtory of that 


event, 
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To the former of theſe parties, which was known by the 
appellation of Republican Hhigs, the Author afhgns very dif- 
ferent views from the other two, and 1 believe that many of 
the beſt hiſtorians are of his opinion ; which appears to be, 
that theſe democratic philoſophers hated the very name of mo- 
narch, and enjoyed the confuſion of the times, in the hope 
it might lead to other innovations: therefore, ſays he, 
<« they invented the term revolution to blind and miſlead, and 
they have never ceaſed repeating it, to pot the people in 
mind of making another.” 
Have not circumſtances, actions, and events, given con- 
fiderable colour to this aſſertion ? Has not the ſame ſpirit with 
renewed aCtivity been working amongſt us ? and does it not 
appear that the Author, who makes this cautionary appeal to 
the quiet good ſenſe” of his countrymen, ſo far from wiſh- 
ing any alteration in the preſent ſyſtem, is anxious to prevent 
any derangement in the three eſtates, ſo as to impede their 
mutual operation for the advantage of the Public? 
To thoſe that have been in the habit of obſerving what 
flight cauſes have frequently given birth to important events, 
it is always a matter of apprehenſion, when certain words 
ſeem to be miſplaced, miſapplied, and drawn forth, to ſerve 
the purpoſes of à party. It is well known that every nation 
has a particular term, which ſerves as a ſignal of attack, and 
which is uſed to raiſe the ſpirits of the ſoldiers, whom 
it inſpires with an emulation ſuperior to that excited by 
the ſound of the trumpet. This cuſtom is not modern; 
we find veſtiges of it among the Greeks and Romans ; and 
it has obtained ſo much, that uſe has recently been made of 
the ſame expedient to ſtir up and excite the ov nn to acts 
of tumult and deſperation. 

If we wiſhed to ſeek for inſtances of the operation of this 
propenſity, France would furniſh abundance : nor has out 
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own country been barren of them. Proteſtor and Abborrer, 
Round - head and Cavalier, Whig and Tory, are the terms by which 
our anceſtors diſtinguiſhed parties; but we, more ingenious, no 
longer confine ourſelves to generals, when we get a wateh- 
word, ſuch as ſwin:/h multitude, periſh commerce, acquitted fe- 
lons, &c. its meaning is inſtantly perverted, and it is bandied 
about from one end of the iſland to the other. Phraſes of 
this nature are applied to perſons or things; but when we en- 
large our views, and allude to events or deſcribe ſyſtems, we 
ſay Conſtitution, Revolution, Liberty, &c. to which, in the mode 
we uſe them, no definite ideas are fixed. This the Author of 
the pamphlet has obſerved, and ably animadverted upon, with 
a view to bring the latter words to back their original ſignifica- 
tion, to reſcue them from the diſgrace of being connected with 
matters and things unworthy of their dignity, and ultimately 
to guard us againſt thoſe who uſe them for _/in:fer purpoles ; 
in which claſs, J preſume, he comprehends revolutionary po- 
liticians, and conſtitutional lawyers, 
It would be nugatory were I much further to extend my 
obſervations, or labour to defend a fortreſs, that I by no means 
think vulnerable. | 
It is perhaps a conſequential evil annexed to the bleſſing of 
freedom in this country, that it has always made it the Bot- bed 
of party: but it is much to the honour of our humanity, 
that although we © ſometimes wrangle when we ſhould de- 
bate, it has not, in this century, ariſen to that height, and 
been attended with thoſe atrocities which have deluged with 
blood a neighbouring kingdom. In the laſt age we had, alas 
one dreadful inſtance of the madneſs of party rage and popu- 
lar fury; and in the civil wars of preceding periods, ** pea- 
** ſants have trod upon the necks of nobles; yet the Gallic 
executions and proſcriptions of one month, it is computed, 
amount to more than thoſe which diſgraced the long conten- 
non 
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tion of the houſes of 75k and Lancafter ; therefore we have 
every reaſon to dread the influence of a&:ve ſpirits, and the 
example of bad neighbours. * "That the good ſenſe of the na- 
tion has heretofore interfered and prevented ſuch baneful ef- 
ſects, was obvious in the year 1792, when, as the pamphlet 
ſtates, a conſiderable blow was given to party diſtinctions. At 
that time, when the alarm for the ſafety of the conſtitution 
ſpread, the whole kingdom became animated, and role as with 
one accord, and ranged themſelves around it, The ore was then 
ſeparated from the droſs; the grain from the chaff ; and there 
are now, as the Author obſerves, ©* No diviſions in the na- 


e tion but that of the friends to the conſtitution as eſtabliſh- 


ed by law, and that of the republicans, who ate lying by 
+ for an opportunity to level every thing to the equality of 
« French democracy , and there are no political opinions, by 
„ which men are diſtinguiſhed, but thoſe that are in fayour 
aof the conſtitution eſtabliſhed by law, and thoſe that are 
„ againſt it.“ | 

Having now come to the concluſion of this hiſtory of the at- 
tempts that have been made to corrupt the old Englith govern- 
ment; and having made ſuch obſervations, general or parti- 
cular, as occurred to me in the peruſal of the preceding pages, 
whether they will appear to be pertinent, I muſt leave to 
the judgment cf the reader : nothing is more common than 
for men to ſee the ſame object in a different point of view, as 
pathion, prejudice, party, and the events of the pathng hour 
operate upon their minds. Firmly attached to the monarch 
and government, and being informed that this pamphlet was 
conſidered as an attempt to vilify both ; for if one is degraded, 


* The rebellions of the years 1215 and 1745, however their principles 
and effects were to be lamented, appear, both in their conduct and couſe- 
quences, mild and humane, when compared with the horrid, diſgraceful, 
and ſangunary events that have marked the revolution in France, 
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both muſt fall, I read it with a kind of political. jealouſy, but 
can find nothing that, in my opinion, juſtifies the charge. 
I have heard it given to a gentleman, to whoſe exertions, in 
the hour of turbulence, we are obliged for the quiet of the 
preſent, and when I connected the tenor of his conduct with 
the charge brought againſt him, it rendered that charge ſtill 
more improbable. A man would be very unfit for the ſtation 
he fills, or indeed any ſtation, under Government, who 
ſhould be weak or wicked enough to endeavour to remove 
any of the ſupporters of that fabric : but weakneſs or wicked- 
neſs are improper terms, it muſt be abſolute inſanity, ſhould 
he attempt to deſtroy a ſyſtem which muſt cruſh him in its 
fall, and bury him in its ruins. 

Leaving the Author, whoever he may he, to the cenſure or 
the approbation of the legal critics, who will ſoon give their 
opinion of his production, and who, I have no doubt, will 
not only conſider a particular paſſage, but all and every part 
of the context, and making that allowance for the irrita- 
tion which the democratic doctrines,“ that have paſſed uncen- 
ſured muſt have wrought in his mind, and giving that in- 
dulgence that all human efforts have a right to claim, - 
namely, that the merits of the work be rated with its failings, 
will judge with coolneſs and impartiality. I therefore reſt 
with the firmeſt confidence that the pages will paſs the ordeal, 
and not only be conſidered as innocent, but cautionary, and in 
that reſpect uſeful. 


* Paine's Diſſertation on the Firſt Principles of Government, &c. 
&c. &c. | | 
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